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NARRATIVE. 


From the New York Evangelist. 
CHAUNCEY WHITTLESEY. 


During the editor’s late visit to Middletown, at 
the temperance convention, he had the privilege | 
of an interview with Chauncey Whittlesey, Esq. 
a gentleman whose name and character are exten- 
sively known, by his talents and standing, the 
gaiety of his early life, his remarkable conversion, 
and his pious and cheerful deportment durin 
about seven years of almost unparralleled bodily 
sufferings, and his ardent love for every Christ- 
ian and benevolent enterprise. He wanted meto 
say something in the paper to parents respecting 
the great importance of looking to the character 
of the servants, and other subordinates, under 
whose influence their children are placed in any 
degree. With much feeling he averred that his 
own career, which now gave him such painful 
recollections, was owing mainly to an impression 
made on his mind by a libertine clerk of his fath- 
er’s, that sensual indulgencies were all that is 
worth living for. And these impresssions were 
produced before he was six years old! 

He had long contemplated a collection of re- 
miniscenses of the various scenes through which 
he had passed in a checkered life. But his own 
increasing infirmities and sufferings, together with 
the consequent accumulation of care upon the 
friend who would most naturally have been his 
amanuensis, have in a great measure frustrated 
his plans. He however gave me for insertion in 
the Evangelist, two scraps, which I have no doubt 
our readers will peruse with great interest; es- 
pecially those who are privileged to know the es- 
teemed writer. They are as follows: 

MY GRANDFATHER’S FUNERAL. 

Few men pass through life, without meeting 
with some incidents worth recording. It would 
be well for every one to keep a diary, or if that is 
thought too much trouble, to keep a book in which 
to enter from time to time, every interesting inci- 
dent or uncommon event, of which he is a wit- 
ness. I have often regretted that I did not adopt 
that course; but I have never recorded any of the 
events of my life, except in letters which I have 
written to my friends. During the many solitary 
hours I have passed since my blindness, incidents 
of early life frequently come fresh to my recollec- 
tion; some of which may perhaps be interesting 
to my friends, or at least to my children. 

One scene which transpired when I was four 
years and one month old, has ever since been in 
its principal incidents, fresh in my memory. My 
grandfather, the Rev. Chauncey Whittlesey, of 
New Haven, died in the latter part of July, 1787. 
I well remember the commencement of our jour- 
ney to New-Haven. We went in a chaise; my 
father wore an old fashioned three cornered hat; 
my mother a black silk bonnet; a small chair was 

laced in the bottom of the chaise, in which I sat. 

have no distinct recollection of any thing farther, 
till I was called to the bedside of my dying grand- 
father; my father took me by the hand, and led 
me to the room in which he waslying; an elderly 
gentleman, (who I have since been told was Presi- 
dent Stiles,) sat on the side near the foot of the 
bed; a number of persons were in the room; my 
father led me near the head of the bed; my 
grandfather stretched out his arm, and put his 
right hand on my head; and I have often been 
told that he gave me his blessing, and poured 








g | myself, Surely that prayer was registered in heav- 


have never had this scene recalled to my mind, | 
without having a view of my grandfather stretched 
on the bed, his hand on my head, my father hold- 
ing my left hand in his right, and President Styles 
near the foot of the bed, so vivid in my memory, 
that if I had any talent as a painter, I could have 
depicted the same with minute accuracy. 


The | profaned by an American. 


and even every particle of skin, was in a state of 
high nervous irritability. I went back to the 
slaves again, and conversed with them; again I 
went away, thinking what could be done for their 
relief; again I said to myself, Is this the boasted 
land of liberty? Never again let that name be 
Let the Declaration 


recollection of my grandfather’s blessing, has|of Independence be burnt by the hands of the 


always been to me a source of gratification; and 
even in the hours of gaiety and dissipation, it has | 
come to my recollection, and J have often said to 


en, and God will yet bring me to repentance. 
Let infidels and scoffers ridicule prayer. I can 
say, that inthe midst of my greatest deviations 
from moral rectitude, the certainty that the prayer 
of a dying grandparent, and the daily prayer of 
pious parents ascended for me, gave me consola- 
tion such as neither wealth or honors or pleasures 
could ever bestow. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF SLAVERY. 

The first time that I saw human beings offered 
for sale like cattle, I was distressed beyond 
measure. A man who had been the owner of a 
considerable number of slaves, had failed, and 
among other property conveyed to trustees for 
the benefit of his creditors, were between twenty 





and thirty household slaves. They were chiefly 


between 20 and 40 years of age; there were, | 
Happily most) | oe 
I had read the adver- | P 


however, three or four children. 
of them were unmarried. 
tisement of sale a day or two previous, but the 
reading of it made little impression upon me. The 
day of sale came, they were ranged on the south 
side of a large hotel. Some were crying, some 
dried their tears, but their black faces were 
marked with light colored streaks, showing that 
tears had flowed abundantly; some appeared to 
exhibit a surly indifference, some affected gaiety, 
but none could disguise their misery. They were 
brought out between ten and eleven o’clock; the 
sale was to commence at two. As soon as I saw 
them exhibited, and saw people collecting around, 
examining them, inquiring their ages, qualifica- 
tions, &c. I became exceedingly excited. What, 
thought I, is it possible that in this land of liberty 
human beings are to be sold, and sold too, at pub- 
lic auction, like beasts? Yes, it is true, too 
true; I had often read of such scenes, but never 
before had any realizing idea of the awful curse 
of slavery! The more I looked and the more I 
reflected, the more I became excited. I went and 
conversed with most of them; the principal ques- 
tions I put to them were, whether they had a good 
master, and whether they were willing to be sold? 
They all said their master had ever treated them 
kindly; and their good condition and comfortable 
clothing gave strong evidence in his favor. They 
said if their present master could not keep them, 
they were willing to be sold, provided they could 
get good masters, and not be removed from that 
town. Some had parents, some had husbands, 
others wives and children, in that vicinity. One 
or two of the men declared they never would be 
carried into a foreign state alive! 

After conversing with them I walked away. 
Can I not do something, said I to myself, to pre- 
vent these unhappy beings from being sold? Oh, 
that I could command money as I once could; 
but then, of what use would it be? I might in- 
deed purchase these poor beings, and give them 
their freedom; but it would require hundreds of 
millions to purchase all that are in their situation 
in the United States, and give them their freedom. 





forth the most fervent prayer for the blessing of 
God upon me. Soon afterwards lie expired. I 





I went to my lodgings, and sat down for a few 
moments, but I could not remain. Every muscle 


commonhangman. Surely I shall never again be 
able totalk to any foreigner, of the freedom enjoyed 
in my country. Surely, said I, ifthe people in the 
free states could witness but one such scene as 
this, they would at once dissolve the Union, and 
free themselves from the awful disgrace and wick- 
edness of this abominable traffic. 

I again returned to my lodgings, and sat down 
to dinner. At two I attended the auction; some 
of the men were first set up. I could see, as the 
various individuals bid upon them, that their coun- 
tenances changed. When a stranger, or one 
whom they disliked, bid, there was a deep and 
vengeful scowl came over the countenance. When 
one whom they knew to be a kind master gave a 
bid, there was a pleasant smile stole across them; 
and occasionally would be heard the expression, 
‘*Do master, buy me—I will be a good boy—I 
will be faithful.’’ 

I waited till four or five were sold, but could 
stand it no longer. I returned to my lodgings. 
I threw myself into a chair, but could not sit. I 
d the room till weary; I threw myself on the 
bed, but I could not remain there. I rose and 
walked the room; at length night came; I retired 
to bed, and found some relief in broken, disturbed 
and interrupted sleep. I never before or since 
have suffered so much from mere mental agitaticn ; 
and I then thought it was impossible that I should 
ever be able to witness such a scene without the 
utmost detestation. But habit reconciles us to 
almost any thing; and after residing a few years in 
the slaves states,and repeatedly witnessing sales of 
slaves, I began to look on them as matters of 
course; I came to witness them with very little 
feeling. But I could never retire tomy room and 
reflect on the subject, without mourning over the 
miseries of the slaves, and the almost equal misery 
of their owners. 

Not far from the house where I resided at New 
Orleans, lived a merchant of considerable proper- 
ty. He was reputed to be a man of amiable 
manners and of benevolence; but his wife was a 
woman of violent temper and malignant pas- 
sions. Hardly an hour of the day passed, 
that the neighbors were not disturbed with the 
sound of the whip, or the shrieks of the domestic 
slaves. She was one whom the sailors would term 
‘the devil’s own.’”’ I remember once to have 
seen her. As I was passing by her house, I 
heard some uncommon sounds, and looking up 
into the balcony, Isaw a woman apparently about 
fifty years of age, about middle size, with a face 
that was probably once handsome ; her head was 
projected forward, in her right hand she held a 
cow-skin, and following with a short and hurried 
step a black girl, apparently about 17 or 18 years 
of age, down whose face big tears were fast roll- 
ing. Her eyes expressed.a fiend-like fury; she 
was pouring forth a volley of abuse on the poor 
girl, in patois, or negro French. This gentleman 
had a quatroon male slave, about 30 years of age, 
uncommonly well made, and of very genteel man- 
ners. His master had such implicit confidence in 
him, that he intrusted him often with every thing 
in the store. ‘The master was much attached to 
the slave, and he to his master. He was not often 

















subjected to the malignity of his mistress, as the 
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other slaves were; but occasionally, notwithstand-' on after them, until they reached Concord. Here 


° . % | 
ing his master’s fondness for him, he suffered 


from her malignant passions, though it was seldom 
that she struck him. Whenever this happened, 
his master would endeavor to console him, and | 
treated him with still greater kindness. One| 
morning, in the summer of 18—, his mistress 
became enraged at him, and applied the cowhide 
with great severity. He became broken hearted. 
In the afternoon, he loaded his pistols, walked up 
to the Catholic burying-ground, and put an end 
to his life. 

Travelling in the eastern part of the state of 
Louisiana, in the summer of 18—, I stopped 
at I found there was some excitement in 
consequence of the removal of a couple of quat- 
roon girls, one about 15, the other 17 years of 
age. Their father, who was a white man, and a 
planter in that vicinity, had died some months be- 
fore. Their mother being his slave, they were, 
according to the laws of the state, also slaves. 
By his will he gave them their freedom; but pro- 
vided that they should serve his white children 
till they were eighteen yearsofage. The husband 
of one of the daughters, obtained a release of the 
interest of the other heirs, and then transferred 
this right of service to a notorious slave-dealer. 
He assigned the contract to another slave-dealer, 
who took them to the south-western part of the 
state, and there sold them as slaves, at a very high 
price, on account of their uncommon beauty. ‘It 
was supposed, that these transfers were mere 
covers, and that the heirs received the price of 
these females, their sisters, who they well knew 
had been sold for the purposes of prostitution. 
Even whites are sometimes sold as slaves! 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
Letters of a Traveller to his Children.—WVo. II. 
Concorp, June, 1833. 

My dear T.—If a kind Providence spares your | 
life, and you are permitted to grow up and increase | 
in wisdom, you will become interested more and 
more in the history of your country, especially 
that portion of it which relates to the war of the 
revolution. Your paternal grandfather wasa sol- | 
dier in that war. Often, when a child, have I sat 
by the hour together, listening to the narrative of 
the toils, the privations and the dangers to which | 
he and his companions were subjected, during | 
that dreadful conflict. When he heard of the) 
battle of Bunker Hill, he was at work in the field. 
He immediately dropped the implement of hus- 
bandry in his hand, girded on the weapons of war, 
and hastened to the scene of action. 








returned for a season to the peaceful labors of 
his farm. 


For a few days past, I have had occasion to | Portion of it. 


commonwealth, | to you on things of everlasting importance. By 


travel over a tract of this 
memorable in the history of the revolution, and 


bearing monuments of some of the first signal | 
I have been at} 


scenes of that trying contest. 
Lexington, and viewed the ground on which was 


shed the first American blood in that unnatural | 


war. An imperishable monument of hewn gran- 
ite, marks the spot, and records the names of the 
eight patriotic American citizens, who here brave- 
ly fell before the savage fire of an advancing col- 
umn of the British army. 


eight years ago. 
from the British garrison at Boston, on the even- 
ing previous, at 10 o’clock, under the command 
of Col. Smith. The attack upon the unoffending 


citizens of Lexington and vicinity, who had as-| 


sembled only tothe number of about 38, was alto- 
gether unprovoked and wanton. The word ‘‘fire!”’ 
given by an officer on horse-back, as he bran- 
dished his sword over the heads of the American 
citizens, was rash and cruel; it sent eight men 
into eternity, and wounded seven. 

As the Americans retreated, the British pressed 


But before | 
he reached the spot, the conflict had past, and he | 


It was on the morning | 
of the 19th of April, 1775, a little more than fifty, __ 
The expedition was fitted out| 


they met with a more determined resistance. The 


battle ground lies in full view of the chamber 
where To writing. From the venerable Dr. R. 
in whose family I have been most kindly enter- 
tained and who had a personal acquaintance with 
many of the events of that day, I have received 
many interesting particulars respecting the scenes 
which transpired in this vicinity. It was nearly 
12 o’clock on the 19th, when the British regulars 
reached Concord. The alarm of their hostile 
approach, had already spread so extensively in 
the towns adjacent, that about 400 Americans 
under the command of Col. Barrett, were drawn 
up on an eminence on the west side of the river. 
The enemy advanced to the bridge at the north 
ofthe town. Our men came dowa in single file 
to meet them on the other side. The British 
commenced taking up the bridge. Major But- 
trick of the American side, remonstrated, and 
urged forward his men. At that instant a few 
guns were discharged by the enemy, probably for 
the purpose of alarm; but our men ceased not to 
press toward the bridge. Whereupon ashot came 
from the British and wounded an American. 
Then came a volley which killed two of our men 
and wounded several. Seeing this, Major B. who 
had charged his men not to give the first fire, 
leaped from the ground, and exclaimed, ‘‘ fire! 
fellow soldiers, fire!’? The order was promptly 
obeyed; two of the British were killed and sever- 
al wounded. After a short skirmish across the 
bridge, the British fled, carrying their wounded 
and leaving their dead on the field. ‘These were 
taken by our men and buried on the battle ground, 
in their soldier’s dress, without shroud or coffin; 
and there remain their graves, side by side, on the 
banks of the gently flowing stream. 

Here was spilt the first British blood of the 
revolution. And here was made the first effectu- 
al resistance to the hosts of England, which after 
years of sore conflict terminated in the indepen- 
dence of these United States. Memorable spot! 
I seemed to be treading on consecrated ground; 
and yet it is painful to think of those scenes of 
conflict and blood. But those days of war and 
distress are passed away; and we hope, forever. 
You, my dear T. were born in happier times— 
times of peace. Your dear father is not called 
away from the quiet scenes of home to wield the 
sword, to face the weapons of death on the battle 
field—O no; it is his happier lot to go forth in 
humble efforts to spread abroad the gospel of love, 
more especially to disseminate that blessed book 
which every where breathes peace on earth and 
good will to men. This book was early put into 
your hands, as a father’s best gift. Many of its 
holy truths you have been taught at home and in 
the Sabbath school. O prize it above gold or 
silver. Let not a day pass without reading a 
Remember that here God speaks 


the truths here uttered, my child, by the blessing 
of God, those lusts and passions of men from whence 
wars and fightings proceed, are to be subdued; 
all disposition to injustice and oppression taken 
away; those dark portions of the earth which are 
full of the habitations of cruelty enlightened; and 
the whole world filled with the gloty of the Lord 


‘as the waters fill the seas. 


Your absent, but ever affectionate father 





Jane. How long did he live with them, papa? 
Fath. Only a year, he was then able to deliver 
his father from the power of the Titans. 
Hen. A wonderful child he must have been! 
Fath. When in consequence of his father’s ban- 
ishment, he was left sole governor of the universe 
he divided it between his two brothers and himself 
Brin the sea to Neptune, the infernal regions to 
luto, and retaining heaven and earth for him- 
self. He had not reigned long however, before 
he was disturbed by the rebellion of the giants, 
Hen. The giants? who are they? 
Fath. They were the sons of Terra, and wished 
to revenge the death of the Titans. They piled 


the gods were so terrified, that they fledto Egypr, 
and assumed the form of different animals. 

Hen. Ha! ha! fine gods to be sure. But did 
Jupiter flee too? 

Fath. No, Jupiter brought back the others and 
defeated the giants. Ajter this he had no more 
trouble, and gave himself up to pleasure. 

Jane. What sort of governer did he make? 
Fath. He was better than most of the gods, and 
generally governed with justice, when he was 
not overcome by the solicitations of the gods and 
goddesses. In truth, he had hard work, some- 
times, to keep peace among them; for if one of 
the deities became the patron of any mortal, he 
wished all the affairs of the universe, to bend to 
the interests of that individual, who might at the 
same time, have incurred the special hatred of 
another divinity. They went with all their quar- 
rels to Jupiter, who satisfied them the best way 
he could. 

Jane. Have you any picture of him, papa? 
Fath. Yes, this is the way in which he is 
usually represented, seated on a throne with a thun- 
derbolt in one hand, and a sceptre of cypress wood 
in the other. 

Jane. What a long beard he has! But he does 
not look nearly so old as Saturn, and he is much 
more majestic and dignified. 

Hen. Is not that an Eagle under his feet? 
Fath. Yes—you know he is called the ‘‘ bird of 
Jove.” 

Jane. Papa, what sort of place were the gods 
supposed to live in? 

Fath. Their residence was on Mount Olympus, 
in Greece. They were supposed to have separate 
habitations of gold, made by Vulcan, and they 
slept on golden beds. 

Jane. What, did the gods sleep, and eat, and 
drink like men? 

Fath. Yes, all but Jupiter, who never slept. 
He ate and drank however, like the rest, not the 
food of mortals, but nectar and ambrosia. Jupiter 
had a cup-bearer, named Hebe, who was always 
young and beautiful. One day, in presenting acup 
of nectar to Jove, she had the misfortune to fall; 
and for this she was dismissed, and Ganymede, a 
beautiful boy, chosen to fill her place. 


Jane. O papa, don’t get up—you have not 
done yet. 
Fath. Not finished all there is to be told re- 


specting Jupiter, certainly; but you will find 
that he will be introduced in the history of all the 
others. I have, however, marked some passages 
in Homer’s Iliad, which you can read if you 
choose. 


Both. O thank you, papa. 











LEARNING. 


SABBATH SCHOOL. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MYTHOLOGY .—WNo. III. 
Hen. Now, papa, we are all ready; will you 

begin? 

| Fath. You recollect that Jupiter was saved by 

| the artifice of his mother. He had been privately 
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Extract from the Eight Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers of the Maine Sabbath School Union, 
Portland, January 9, 1834. 


Interesting Incidents among Scholars. 
Belonging to the Sabbath school in F. is a boy 


| conveyed toa cave on Mount Ida, in the island of| fourteen years of age, whose parents are irrelig- 


| Crete, where he was educated by the Corybantes, | !0US- 


They very seldom attend the sanctuary on 


‘priests of Rhea, and fed with the milk of a goat. the Sabbath. This lad, although | pressed hard 
The Corybantes, by the noise of drums, et st with labor, by his father, has been in the habit of 
the cries of the infant, and thus prevented his fath- | commuting fifty verses in the Bible, every week. 
er from discovering him. 





One Saturday night, he asked his mother for a 





mountains upon mountains, to scale heaven, and - 
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candle. Being told there was none, he procured | 
some light-wood, and began to study his lesson, | before—had lived a very devoted life ever since, 


saying at the same time, “‘ that he had six verses 
tolearn to make out his lesson; and that he was 
afraid he should not get them.” t bee 
long engaged in this delightful work of storing his 
mind with the truths of the Bible, when some of 
his associates came in, and urged him to go with 
them and play. It was a beautiful moonlight 
evening; but to their request he replied—‘‘ I 
cannot go; if I do, I can’t get my lesson.” O 
now, put away your Bible, and come along and 
play ball.” ‘* No, you may go and play ball, 
and I will study my Bible, and we will see which 
will be the best off.’’ Since then, he has never 
been troubled with the boys on Saturday night. 

A member of the Sabbath school in S. has been 


hopefully converted through the instrumentality | = 


ofalibrary book. Previous to her conversion, 
she was serious-minded; uncommonly conscien- 
tious in her conduct; and an attentive hearer of 
the preached gospel. Before she united with the 
school of which she is now a member, she had 
attended one in another part of the town. Her 
mind was probably prepared to receive impres- 
sions. Still nothing but the Spirit ef God would 
or could have produced the effect which has been 
produced. She returned from meeting one Sab- 
bath, as usual, with no special impression upon 
her mind. In the evening, she took upa Sabbath 
schoo] book, containing an account of a little girl 
who was deeply affected in view of her sins. As 
she read, the thought arose in her mind—‘‘ If one 
so much younger than myself, is so deeply affect- 
ed on acconnt of her sins, how ought I to feel, 
who have lived much longer than she, unrecon- 
ciled to God.’ Such were her impressions in 
relation to herself, as a lost sinner, that she was 
unable to engage in any domestic employment. 
The night was spent in tears and sighs and prayers 
for mercy; and she found no peace till the next 
day, when she hopes she found it in Him, who 
“came to call sinners to repentance.” She 
has since maintained the character of a consistent 
Christian. 
Happy Deaths. 

Bangor. One scholar, connected with the 
Baptist Sabbath school, aged about 10 years, has 
died. From the love she manifested to the house 
of God, the Sabbath, and the Sabbath school; 
from her general deportment; and from the ex- 
pressions which fell from her lips, just before her 
death, we trust, she was prepared to go. 

Dover. One scholar, alittle girl eight of years 
of age, has died. One week before her death, 
she appeared in the Sabbath school in health. 
Her eyes sparkled, as she gazed upon me, while 
addressing the school. Her cheeks were like the 
rose of June. Her lips were of a sweet vermil- 
ion. She was a picture ofhealth. But alas! e’er 
two days had elapsed, disease was preying upon 
her, and threatening her speedy dissolution. When 
in the greatest distress, she appeared rational and 
submissive. A case ofsuch perfect reconciliation, 
is rarely witnessed in the dying Christian, as was 
exhibited by this little girl, even until her spirit 
took its flight, as we trust, to the bosom of that 
Saviour, who said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me.”’ 

Wiscasset. The Sabbath school in the south 
district, closed on the 7th of Nov. at which time 
a general meeting of parents and children were 
invited. The lessons of the season were recapit- 
ulated by the superintendent—and it was then 
showed that 25 of the scholars had been detained 
from school, at different times, by the scarlet 
fever—that some were still sick; but that none 
had been taken away by death—that diseases go 
at the bidding of God; and to whom he would 
next send this disease, no one could tell. 

Helen Coffin, a child of 13 years, who had 
been a member of this school, and a constant atten- 
dant‘since she was three years old, was at that 
meeting. To her, this disease was next to come. 
Her father moved to the centre district on the 
10th—she was seized on the 24th and died on the 


He had not been! 








30th. Helen had experienced religion the spring 


and gave the most comforting evidence to her 
parents, in death, that she had gone to be with 
the Saviour. She always loved the Sabbath 
school. On the 14th of Nov. she had joined the 
same class in the centre scheol, to which she had 
belonged, as a winter scholar for five years, and 
recited her lesson with them. Saturday evening, 
the 23d, she spent with a class-mate of her own 
age in studying her lesson for the Sabbath. Be- 
fore parting, she went with this little companion 
to her chamber and prayed with her. Early the 
next morning she was seized with the sickness 
which closed her life. Her last words were— 
‘Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly. O Lord Jesus, 


come now.’’ 





THE NURSERY. — 





THE HOLIDAY REFUSED. 
A company of soldiers, had come from Bal- 
timore, to visit the city of Philadelphia. They 
were dressed in a beautiful green uniform, and 
were accompanied by a band of musicians, who 
played very sweetly. Three companies of Phila- 
delphia soldiers, who knew that they were coming, 
went out to meet them, with drums beating and 
colors flying, and when they had landed, they es- 


I am doing my duty when I refuse you a holiday.” 

George began to cry, because he had set his 
heart on a holiday, and he began to think his moth- 
er was cruel to him, and to feel angry at her. 
When the hour for school arrived, George’s mo- 
ther told him to gather his books and go, but he 
stood sobbing, and did not move. At length his 
mother in obedience to the Divine command, took 
down her rod and was about to use it, but George 
took up his satchel and went out into the street, still 
crying. Little Mary was at his side; she looked 
up sorrowfully into her brother’s face and said to 
him, ‘‘ Never mind, brother; let us go to school; 
I am sure mother loves you, and would give you 
a holiday, but she does not think it would be 
right. When Saturday comes, we will have all 
the afternoon to play together in our own yard, 
and that will be better than following the 
soldiers.” 

At this time, the drums began to beat at a dis- 
tance, and George sobbed louder than before; 
but as the sound died away, the disappointed boy 
began to think it was in vain to cry, and before 
he got to the school-room, he was again cheerful. 

On his return home he felt ashamed of his bad 
conduct, and confessed his fault to his mother, 
who kissed and readily forgave him. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, my son,” said she, ‘‘ if I deny any of your 
wishes, it is not because I am unwilling to 
gratify you, but because I think it will be for 





corted them to a green field outside of the city, 
where they pitched their tents. 

Not far from the place where these soldiers had 
their camp, lived the widow Wilson, who had two | 
children, George and Mary. George was ten| 
years old, and Mary was two years younger. | 
They were generally very obedient to their moth- | 


er, and they never failed, when school hours -) 


rived, to get their satchels and hasten to the! 
school, for they were both fond of learning. 
the arrival of the soldiers had a very bad effect ' 
on little George. A hundred times a day he} 
would say to himself or to his sister Mary, ‘‘ Oh 
how glad I should be if I were a soldier, to wear 
such beautiful clothes, such a cap with a feather 
in it, and carry a gun, and march through the 
streets while all the people were looking at me!”’ 
Such were the silly and vain thoughts of this 
little boy. Two or three days after the arrival of 
the soldiers, George was told that they were going 
to the navy-yard to see the large frigate, and that 
some of his school-fellows intended to get a holi- 
day that they might follow them. George was 
eager to go too, and so after breakfast next day, 
he asked his mother for a holiday, telling her 
honestly where he wishedto go. ‘‘ My son,”’ said 
his mother, ‘‘ you ought to consider it a privilege 
and pleasure to go to your school while you are 
young. Ifyou neglect to learn now, you will be 
a dunce all your life.”-—‘‘But,”’ said George, ‘it 
is only for one day that I want to be absent.” — 
‘*One day,” said his mother, ‘‘is a great deal of 
precious time to lose; and besides, when boys 
begin to be idle, there is no knowing where it will 
end. If you should play to day, you would be 
very likely to wish for more play to-morrow. And 
besides, you should remember that I pay your 
kind teacher for instructing you, so that a holi- 
day would not only be a waste of time, but a waste 
of money.”—‘‘ But, mother,” said George, ‘‘ the 
other boys are going to see the soldiers, and if 
you will let me go this once I will not ask you 
again.” —‘‘ George,” said the mother, ‘‘I have 
great objections to your following soldiers. In 
the first place, you will get into the company of 
bad boys who profane the name of that God, to 
whom you have been taught to pray. And then, 
again, you may meet with some terrible accident 
in such a crowd; and if this should be the case, I 
should never forgive myself for permitting you to 
go. And once more, I do not wish you to get a 
taste for seeing and admiring soldiers. For my 
part, I never see them without thinking of the 
horrors of war; men shooting one another, and 


But | 





sending each other’s souls into eternity without 
preparation. Now, I hope you will believe that 


your good. You must never doubt that your mo- 
ther loves you, and should believe that she knows 
what is best for the good of her dear children.” 
Little Mary, with smiling face put her arm around 
her brother, and said to him, ‘‘ I told you, broth- 
er, that mother loved you, and it would be best to 
go to school.” 

The next day they heard, that two of George’s 
schoolfellows, who had gone after the soldiers with- 
out their parents’ leave, were much hurt by being 
thrown down by a horse, and had to be carried 
home and put under the doctor’s care. 

When George heard this, he seemed to think 
for a while, and then said, ‘‘ Well, I now believe, 
that mother knows best what is good for me: I 
hope I will never again cry for a holiday.” 

[Youth’s Friend, 


SAMUEL AND ROBERT. 
A DIALOGUE, 

Samuel. Now don’t, Robert! Do turn him over! 

Robert. For what! It don’t hurt him to 
lie so. 

S. .Don’t hurt him, Robert? 

R. No, it don’t: how can it? 

S. Why, if it did not hurt him, why should he 
stretch his long neck, and put out his legs, and 
make such a scrambling? 

R. Oh, I suppose he dont like very well to lie 
on his back, but then it can’t hurt him. 

S. But you dont mean to leave him so! 

R. Yes, I do. 

S. Oh, Robert! 
not be right. 

R. What do you think I care about a turtle? 
Come come; you little boys are always afraid of 
hurting something or somebody. You must get 
over these squeamish notions. 

S. Think, Robert! What if you were a tur- 
tle, and somebody should put you on your back, 
so that you could not turn over, and then go off 
and leave you? 

R. Why, I am not a turtle: that’s the dif- 
ference. 

S. But suppose you were. Now tell me; would 
you like to be treated so? 

B. If I was a turtle, I suppose I should not 
think much about it. 

S. But a turtle can feel. Besides, you say 
yourself that you suppose he don’t like to lie so. 
Now tell me, would you like to be treated so? 

R. I suppose I should not. You may go and 





Now you know that would 


turn him right side upwards again, if you choose; 
I wont. 

S. But I am afraid to touch him! 
Why he cant hurt 


R. Afraid to touch him! 
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you. What are you afraid of? Besides you can | time in reading the Scriptures to her brother and 5 It was enough to kill me.”’—Strange that it did not, 
take a stick. You need not touch him with your | sisters; and when her parents returned, they have fm I have called on bien fifty times.”—Are you sure 
hand. not only found the house in order, but, in some | that you counted them: ; 

S. LT would rather you would do it. have told him of that fault a thousand times,» 


instances, Mary, surrounded by her little charge, 
praying with ail the ardor and simplicity of her 
soul. Her influence, therefore, overthe younger 
branches of the family was such as secured to her 
their affection and respect. 

A short period before her death, she visited the 
family of which the writer was a member. But 
here she had not resided long, before the symp- 
toms of a disease, which had lurked for a length 
of time in her constitution, became fearfully mani- 
fest. Medical aid was obtained; but death had 
marked her for his victim, and every effort to save 
*|her was in vain. Her malady appeared to be 
seated in the head, and racked her with excrucia- 
ting torment. Night and day she lay writhing 
under almost intolerable anguish. But now was 
the time when her piety shone forth with peculiar 
lustre. Impatience, which it were natural to ex- 
pect in a child so young and tortured with agony, 
did not once appear in either her temper or ex- 
pressions. She intimated a willingness to die, but 
did not murmur at the hand by which she was so 
heavily oppressed. Her love to the Saviour was 
ardent; and he did not fail to soothe the sorrows 
and support the soul of this youthful witness to 
the power of his gospel. During the intervals of 
pain, she expressed her resignation to God, and 
the clearness of her prospect for Heaven. As she 
approached nearer to death, ‘beams of sacred 
bliss,’ were communicated to her from above, which 
directed the eye of her faith to the glory which was 
about to be revealed. She felt more than she 
found it possible to express; but her language in- 
dicated that her soul was ‘close on the verge of 
heaven.’ To her father, who was weeping, as 
he saw her rapidly declining, she said, ‘‘ Father, 
do not weep for me; I know I am going to 
heaven.”” Her departure was near; and well I 


Do say nine hundred and ninety-nine. 

‘I had not a wink of sleep all night.”—Pity that 
you went to bed at all. 

** T would not do it for the world.”»—T hen you have 
a spirit above bribery. 

‘The above remarks apply to the bad habits of many. 
There are two persons who should benefit by them— 
the writer and the reader. [ Revivalist, 


R. Well, Ill do it, just to please you. You 
are always so tender of every thing, that there’s 
no getting along with you. 

S. You know, Robert, that our parents and 
our teacher have always told us to treat others as 
we would wish to be treated if we were in their 
place. And I am sure if I werea turtle, I should 
not feel very comfortable, if some ugly boy should 
put me on my back, in such a way that I could 
not turn over again, and then go off and leave me 
so. Neither do I think you would. — [ Parley. 











A Thresher. 


Walking in the country, says the Rev. W. Jay, I 
went intoa barn, where I found a thresher at his 
work. I addressed him in the words of Solomon—Jn 
all labor there is profit.” Leaning upon his flail, with 
much energy he answered—“‘Sir, that is the truth; but 
there is one exception to it; I have long labored in the 
service of sin, but 1 have got no profit by my labor.” 
‘Then you know somethiug of the apostle’s meaning 
when he asked, ‘““What fruit had ye then in those 
things whereof ye are now ashamed?” ‘ Thank 
God,” said he, ‘‘ | do; and I also know that now, be- 
ing freed from sin, and having become a servant unto 
righteousness, I have my fruit unto holiness, and the 
end everlasting life.” i valuable this simple faith 
in the word of God! and how true is the saying of a 
deceased writer, that piety found in a barn is better 
than the most splendid pleasures of a palace! 





MORALITY. 
THE STOLEN HORSE. 

A fine horse, belonging to a certain farmer, 
was one night stolen from his stable. The worthy 
man, desiring to purchase another, betook himself, 
shortly after, to a cattle-show, which was held at 
a neighboring town. 

He was considerably astonished on arriving 
there, to see his own horse among those which 
were offered for sale. He seized him immediate- 
ly by the bridle, and exclaimed: ‘‘ This horse be- 
longs to me; it is only three days since he was 
stolen from me.” 

‘© Vou are mistaken, my dear friend,” said, 
very politely, the person who was trying to dispose 
; ofthe animal. ‘‘ The horse has been mine more 

than a year; he does not belong to you; but it is 
very possible, that he may bear some resemblance 
to your horse.” 

The farmer immediately placed both his hands 
over the eyes of the horse, and said, ‘‘ Ah, well, 
if the animal has been yours so long a time, tell me 
of which eye he is blind.” 

The fellow, who was in fact, the stealer of the 
horse, but who had not yet carefully examined the 











The Disobedient Boy. 


In Granville, in the State of Ohio, a little boy came 
up to his mother one evening, and asked her permis- 
sion to ride some of the horses ata tavern near by, to 
water next morning. ‘The mother was very willing 
that her little boy should enjoy any innocent pleasure, 
but she knew he was not accustomed to ride, therefore 
she could not grant his request. He went to bed, and 
the next morning, he arose before his parents were up, 
and very wickedly ran to the tavern to ride the hors- 
es. But he soon found cause to be sorry for his diso- 
bedience; for one of the horses stumbled, and threw 
him off and broke his arm. Then he had to endure 
the pain of having it set, and for many weeks, he was 


animal, was somewhat confounded by this ques- 
tion. However, as it was necessary for him to 
make some sort of a reply, he hazarded an answer: 
‘* Of the left eye.” 

** You are wrong there,’ replied the farmer. 
‘The animal is not blind of his left eye.” ‘* Ah,” 
cried the rogue, ‘‘I am mistaken. It is his right 
eye that he cannot see out of.” 

Upon this, the farmer removed his hands from 
the horse’s eyes, and said: ‘‘It is evident now 
that you are no better than a rogue and a liar. 
Look, gentlemen—(here the farmer appealed to 
the by-standers)—Look! the horse is not blind at 
all. I have put these questions solely for the 
purpose of exposing the thief.” 

All the spectators began now to laugh and clap 
their hands, and cry ‘‘ Caught! caught!” 

The thief was obliged to give up the horse; 
and he was afterwards imprisoned and punished 
as he deserved. [Parley. _ 


’ 





OBITUARY. 

MARY BIGLEY. 

Mary Bigley, who was well known to the wri- 
ter, died at Spalding, in England, at the age of 
nine years. She was the eldest of a large family 
of children. Her parents, though poor, were re- 
spectable ; and being pious, made her spiritual 
welfare the subject of their prayers and attention. 
For two years prior to her death, she had given 
uniform evidence, by her attachment to the Bible 
and to prayer, of personal religion. Mary’s natu- 
ral disposition was amiable, and rendered increas- 
ingly so, by the influence of religion on her heart. 
She was cheerful, serious and kind; and her de- 
meanor was so respectful, that she obtained the 
affections of all who knew her. Her character, 
too, was so steady, that her parents reposed a 
confidence in her, which it is unusual to place in 
children so young. Without the least anxiety, 
they frequently left her with the care of the young- 
er children, while they attended on the public 
services of religion. Mary would occupy this 








remember the solemn period. That night I sat 
up later than usual towrite. Mary’s agonies had 
ceased, and all was silent, except the slow soft foot- 
steps of the attendants, and the dreary howling of 
the wind. About two o’clock in the morning, the 
dear little girl exclaimed in heavenly tones,— 
‘Glory! glory! glory!’ Her emaciated form sunk 
immediately in death, and her triumphant soul 
joined the happy spirits above. Let me die the 
death of this dear child. [S. S. Treasury. 
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Bad Habits in Conversation. 


Among the many bad habits which may be observed 
in society, is that of indulging in expressions which 
are not literally true. ‘Truth is a jewel of such inesti- 
mable value, that it ought on no account to be sullied 
or disregarded. 

The bad habit of expressing ourselves in an inflated 
manner, has a tendency to make us undervalue the 
truth; and must therefore, be injurious. Thousands 
fall into this error through want of thought or atten- 
tion. The few following expressions, drawn from 
every-day life, may furnish useful suggestions to those 
who are anxious to avoid evil in all its degrees. 

**T wasso ill, that [thought I should havedied.” Noth- 
ing could be farther from the thoughts than dying. 

* The doctor said, ‘ If it had been a hair’s breadth 
deeper it would have killed me.’ *—A skilful surgeon, 
that same doctor. 

‘* He leaps a five barred gate, and makes nothing 
of it.”—’Then he overcomes an impediment better than 
I can. 

‘*She turned pale as a sheet.”,—Somewhat paler than 
the truth, I fear. 

‘‘ She has twenty or thirty thousand pounds for her 
fortune.”—It matters not to ten thousand, it appears. 

‘© My hands were cold as ice.”»—I rather doubt that. 

‘His face was black as my hat.”—What! that is 
blacker than a blackamoor. 

‘I am tired to death.”—T hen I hope you have made 
your will. 

‘* It was a large black cat.”—Though at the time it 
was too dark to see whether it was a cat or not. 

‘* He was fat as a porpoise; she, thin as 4 herring.” 





An ill matched puir, truly. 


obliged to stay in the house, with his arm done up ina 
sling. His fate should be a warning to all children 
who disobey their parents.— Cincinnati pa. 








POETRY. 








From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
A Husband’s Farewell on the death of his Wife, 


Wife of my youth—my early constant love, 
Farewell! We grew from lisping infancy 
Through childhood’s prattling scenes, together up, 
While time seem’d only strength’ning bands to bind 
Us soul to soul. I mourn, I feel the loss 
Severe—yet well I know my loss is gain 

To thee; for He in whom thou’st put thy trust 
Has called thee hence to that inheritance 

So incorruptible and undefiled 

As never fades away: where grief comes not 
Which comes to all who sojourn here below. 

I mourn—I feel the loss severe—but not 

As those who have no hope. For well I know, 
If faithful to the grace conferred by Heaven, 

As thou hast been, we shall unite again, 

And palms of victory wave—and wear the crowns 
Resplendent with the glory of the skies— 

And with the blood-wash’d throng unite to sweep 
The golden strings of the eternal harps, 

Whose strains celestial ravish all the host 

Of the redeemed; while still the song shall be 

To Him who loved and bought us with his blood, 
To Him be glory now and evermore. 

Till then a lonely one—a stranger here, 

A pilgrim in this vale of tears, my soul 

Shall cling to this inspiring hope, that we 

Shall bloom together in immortal youth. 





A Mother Teaching her Child to Pray. 


Kneel, my child, thy God is here! 

Kneel in love and filial fear; 

Love Him,—for His Grace He shows thee, 
Fear Him,—for He made and knows tbee. 
Thou art His, through Christ His Son, 
Saved by grace, by mercy won: 

Lost to everlasting joy; 

But my Saviour sought and found thee, 
And His blessings now surround thee. 





‘< We were up to our knees in dirt.”—It must have 
been a bad road, then. 


Praise Him for His constant care, 
Pray to Him,—He heedeth prayer. 





